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could function just as quickly and more smoothly
than dictatorships when the challenge came.

It so happened that during the Polish crisis the
Inner Cabinet was not invoked, but August 1939
differed from September 1938 in that the time
factor was not so acute. The Poles were not working
towards a given date announced by Hitler in ad-
vance; the Poles only knew of the time limit after
it had expired, and, of course, by 1939 the Allied
Governments had 1938 to go on, had plans for
almost every emergency, were able to grasp more of
the initiative, and to take their own time. In 1938
they were improvising. Nevertheless, although there
may have been a temptation to revert to the Inner
Cabinet again and use it as a precedent, Mr. Chamber-
lain did not succumb to it: essentially it is part of
the unique episode of Munich. The Inner Cabinet
on the whole worked smoothly: undoubtedly there
must have been differences and frank discussion,
but to assert, as has often been done, that Lord
Halifax was dragged into acquiescence by a Chamber-
lain-Simon-Hoare triumvirate is grossly to misread
the character of the Foreign Secretary. The Inner
Cabinet was in fact characterized by unity of pur-
pose and firm direction; both were urgently needed.

The next day, September 13th, following a number
of grave incidents in the Sudetenland the Czech
Government declared martial law. The response of
the Sudetens was to break off all negotiations and
openly demand to return to the Reich. Henlein
fled to Germany, and at once began forming a
Sudeten legion of about 40,000 men. We have it
from Mr. Chamberlain himself in his momentous
speech in the House of Commons on September
28th1 that with Henlein's flight Hitler was contem-

1 As this speech is Mr. Chamberlain's narrative of events up to the
eve of Munich, it is necessary in quoting from it, for the purposes of
chronology and sequence, to anticipate its delivery.